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HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


The inaugural meeting of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
held at Horticultural Hall, Monday, 
January 11, was made notable by an 
unusually large number of rare plants 
put on exhibition for the members of 
the Soeiety attending. Particular at- 
tention was attracted to a remarkable 
Orehid, Vanda coerulea A. C. Bur- 
rage, exhibited by the President of 
the Society. This Vanda, which was 
imported from Holland two years ago, 
was very large and of a remarkably 
deep blue shade, with well defined 
lines. It was said by all the experts 
who viewed it that it was the finest 
Vanda coerulea ever exhibited in 
America, and almost priceless as well. 
This plant was given the Society’s first 
class certificate of merit, and its owner 
was given a gold medal. 

A gold medal was also given to Mr. 
Burrage for a large group of Orchids, 
and to Mr. Thomas Roland for a re- 
markable display of Cypripediums. 
Among these Cypripediums were sev- 
eral never before seen in this country 
and one of them, C. Perseus, was 
given a first class certificate of merit. 
This was a large flower, unusually 
broad and reddish purple in color. 
Like several other varieties shown by 
Mr. Roland and which were given 
awards of merit, it had never before 
been exhibited in this country. 


A first class certificate of merit was 
also given to Mr. Burrage for a 
Laelio-Cattleya General Maude, var. 
Vietory. This is a hybrid of remark- 
able beauty. A similar award was also 
given to Laelio-Cattleya Baroness. 
also exhibited by Mr. Burrage. This 
Orchid has white sepals and white 
petals, with a maroon colored lip. It 
is a very lovely flower. 


Mr. E. B. Dane sent in a number of 
handsome Orchids for one of which, 
Laelia anceps Sanderiana, Mr. Dane 
received a silver medal. A cultural 
certificate was given to Mr. Dane’s 
gardener, Donald McKenzie. 

A silver medal was given to Mr. 
Edwin §S. Webster for Cymbidium 
Schlegelii, and a cultural certificate 
to his gardener, Peter Arnott. 





A very handsome display of cut 
Camellias, one hundred in all, was 
presented in the name of Mrs. A. C. 
Burrage. Another display of Camel- 
lias was made by Mrs. Montgomery 
Sears. Wilfrid Wheeler sent in some 
well grown Sweet Peas. 


The inaugural address of the Pres- 
ident, Aibert C. Burrage, was the 
principal feature of the meeting. 
Among other things Mr. Burrage 
said: 

‘*We rejoice in being able to report 
a great increase in the membership 
and activities of the Society. Eight 
hundred and thirty more members, 
bringing the total of life and annual 
members from 1882 to 2,712, reflect 
not only a demand for the Society 
and a willingness to work with it, but 
also distinet appreciation of its work. 

‘Our magazine, ‘‘ Horticulture,’’ 
has established a position quite its 
own and unequalled in this country. 
Thanks to the friendliness, coopera- 
tion and hearty support of the horti- 
cultural societies of New York and 
Pennsylvania, this magazine is now 
recognized—as it is entitled—‘the 
official organ of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York and the 
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Pennsylvania Horticultural Society.’’ 

‘We are certainly indebted to the 
officers and trustees of the sister hor- 
ticultural societies of New York and 
Pennsylvania for their action in this 
matter and their recognition of the 
fact that by a joinder of these three 
societies in this publication a larger 
field is served by the magazine, its 
cost lessened, and greater results se- 
cured for the members of their so- 
cieties at lower cost. 

‘‘The experiment of awarding, 
through a large joint committee of 
judges, a special cup, known as The 
President’s Cup, to the most merito- 
rious exhibit in the regularly sched- 
uled shows, whether large or small, 
whether of fruits, flowers or vege- 
tables, seems to be successful for dur- 
ing the past year such an award has 
been made, in some cases to groups, 
in others to collections, in one in- 
stance to six cut Peonies and in an- 
other case to two fine bunches of 
grapes. Such prizes, such judging and 
such awards arouse the keenest com- 
petition and interest and the greatest 
originality in culture and display, 
and result in thrills obtainable in no 
other way. 

‘The Trustees believe that the cul- 
tivation of edible fruit-bearing vines, 
shrubs or trees, is one of the most 
important branches of horticulture 
and of vital importance to the people 
of Massachusetts, and to arouse 
greater interest in the subject they 
awarded the George R. White gold 
medal to Professor U. P. Hedrick, of 
the New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion, the acknowledged fruit expert of 
the United States, and added to our 
board of Trustees Mr. Wilfrid 
Wheeler, one of the foremost fruit 
specialists of Massachusetts. In addi- 
tion to this they cordially cooperated 
with the New England Fruit Show, 
Incorporated, in the November apple 
show at Horticultural Hall. 

‘‘Large attendance at exhibitions 
cannot be obtained without the ex- 
hibition of the best horticultural 
products, and this should be borne in 
mind by all those who have at heart 
the improvement of horticulture. 
Having this in mind, your Committee 
on Exhibitions has made unusual ar- 
rangements for a spring exhibition 
next March which they believe will be 
of outstanding merit and unique in 
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the 97-year-life of this society. De- 
parting from its practice, the Board 
of Trustees have voted that the 
March exhibition for 1926, which is 
usually looked upon as the main ex- 
hibition of the year, shall be a paid 
show; that is, an admission fee will 
be charged for all visitors who are 
not members of the Society. 

‘‘TIn my report to you’a year ago I 
ealled your attention to the fact that 
the Trustees, as then constituted, 
were broadly representative of the 
horticultural interests of Massachu- 
setts and that the trustees were ever 
mindful of the necessity of such 
broad representation and were desir- 
ous of perfecting it from time to time 
as circumstances enabled them to do 
so. In accordance with this, the so- 
ciety has increased the number of 
Trustees by three, so that, excluding 
ex-officio members, the board now 
consists of fifteen instead of twelve; 
that is, in each year five trustees are 
elected instead of four. And, acting 
under the by-laws in accordance with 
the above principle, the Trustees 
have added to their board, in addition 
to Mr. Wilfrid Wheeler, whom I have 
already mentioned, the former presi- 
dent of the Boston Society of Land- 
scape Architects, Mr. Loring Under- 
wood, as representative of the Land- 
scape architects, and they have also 
added to the board Mr. Howard P. 
Coonley, who has been a constant 
visitor at the exhibitions of the So- 
ciety and who has shown his interest 
in the society’s work by exhibiting in 
recent years some exquisite groups of 
plants most skillfully grown and pre- 
sented.’’ 


New England Gladiolus Society 


A regular meeting of the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society was held at 
Horticultural Hall, Saturday, Janu- 
ary 9, at 3.00 P. M. These meetings 
are held the second Saturday of each 
month through the winter and are 
open to members and their friends. 
The program for all the meetings was 
read by Wm. E. Clark. 


A larger membership is desired and 
in an endeavor to secure it the So- 
ciety has decided to drop the initia- 
tion fee for this year so that anyone 
can now join this Society for one dol- 
lar a year. The Secretary is B. M. 
Latham, Mansfield, Mass. 


The speaker for the afternoon was 
Dr. S. F. Moody, president of the 
American Gladiolus Society. His sub- 
ject was ‘‘Color,’’ to which he gave 
careful and definite consideration. 

Dr. Moody used Ridgeway’s color 
chart as the standard that has been 
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adopted by both the American Gladi- 
olus Society and the New England 
Gladiolus Society. He stressed the 
point that as long as we have a stan- 
dard we should use it. Most of the col- 
ors of the Gladiolus are bright, there 
being only a few dull colors found in 
some of the light violets, so Dr. 
Moody began with pure pink and then 
by hues and shades carried his sub- 
ject through violet, sixty different 
named shades of purple, scarlet, or- 
ange and yellow, and finally any other 
color. An interesting point made by 
the speaker in regard to any other 
color was that usually if one will 
earry a few spikes of the doubtful 
color into the house and put them in 
a vase and then stand ten feet away 
from them, the prevailing color can 
be determined. 

The program for the next meeting, 
February 13, will be of great interest 
to prospective exhibitors. David Tyn- 
dale, of Brockton, chairman of the 
Exhibition Committee, will speak on 
‘*Schedule and Classification.’’ James 
Wheeler, of Natick, Mass., a member 
of the Children’s Garden Committee 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, will speak on ‘‘ Arrange- 
ment.’’ A. C. Scott, a member of the 
Exhibition Committee of the New 
England Gladiolus Society, will talk 
about ‘‘Judging.’’ 

Hudson Valley Flower Show Associa- 
tion 

Notice has just been sent us of the 
forming of a permanent organization 
from what was last year the Hudson 
Valley Flower Show, and which will 
henceforth be known as ‘‘The Hud- 
son Valley Flower Show Associa- 
tion,’’ the officers of which indicate 
something worth while in the flower 
show world for the future. These 
officers are: President, Mr. F. R. New- 
bold; First Vice-President, Mr. R. C. 
Colt; Second Vice-President, Mrs. 
Oakleigh Thorne; Secretary, Mrs. 
Healy; Treasurer, Mr. Hillery. 

This association includes the com- 
bined forces of the Millbrook Gar- 
den Club, Orange and Dutchess Coun- 
ties Garden Club, Philipstown Gar- 
den Club, the Ulster Garden Club, 
Dutchess County Horticultural Soci- 
ety, the Poughkeepsie Horticultural 
Society and Wappingers Falls Dahlia 
Society. 

Congratulations must be extended 
to this group of organizations for the 
enterprise displayed, as already an 
advanced schedule has been. issued 
for the 1926 show, the tentative dates 
of which are September 16, 17 and 18, 
and which incorporates classes for 
various groups of both commercial 
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and amateur growers. One section in 
particular,—Section B,—should prove 
of much interest: ‘‘Open to amateurs 
not employing garden help,’’ embody- 
ing thirteen classes in all. Flowers 
entered in these classes will reflect 
not only love of them, but sacrifice 
and work and a satisfaction not 
known by any but those who foree old 
Mother Earth with their own hands 
to give them the beauty they crave. 

The 1925 show, held at the Armory 
in Poughkeepsie, was the first we 
heard of the Hudson Valley group, 
and at that time hope was expressed 
that such a result as had been ob- 
tained then might be carried on into 
the future, and like the proverbial 
snowball, the movement has gathered 
momentum, now promising to give us 
one of the best of the many shows 
held during September. Mr. Downer 
of Vassar College is manager, and 
with the help of various committees 
under the leadership of such women 
as Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne, Mrs. R. C. 
Colt, Mrs. Walter Quackenbush, Mrs. 
Healy and Mrs. Roswell Miller, this 
undertaking should inspire less ener- 
getic communities to go forth and do 
likewise. 


Woman’s National Farm and Garden 
Association 


The New York branch of this Asso- 
ciation has secured Mrs. Louise S. 
Hubbard of Chicago for a lecture. 
On Tuesday, Jan. 12, Mrs. Hubbard 
lectured at Horticultural Hall in Bos- 
ton for the Boston Branch of the 
Woman’s National Farm and Garden 
Association. The attendance was large 
and the lecture very well received. 

Mrs. Hubbard is a landscape archi- 
tect and has developed an unique 
treatment of her subject. Out of col- 
ored pasteboard charts she builds be- 
fore her audience a garden, fascinat- 
ing in color and contour. 

Across the lower half of a large 
board, one side of which is covered 
with green baize, is stretched a se- 
ries of pockets representing an eight- 
foot flower border. A blueprint plan 
of such a border is first shown and 
pinned up on a nearby curtain or 
easel so that at all times the audi- 
ence can follow what is being shown 
on the chart. For every name on the 
plan a little cut-out of green card- 
board is put on the chart and then, 
to show the different bloom of five 
distinct seasons, the little green card- 
board eut-out is changed into a ecut- 
out of a plant in full bloom. 

The lecture will be at the home of 
Mrs. Leonard K. Elmhirst, 1130 Fifth 
Avenue, Jan. 19, at 3:00 P. M. 
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Plants tor the Greenhouse 





The small greenhouse is becoming 
nore popular each year. Many of the 
arge builders are specializing in 
ypes for the amateur and whether 
t be a span roof or leanto, if it is 
connected with the dwelling house 
the amateur and his family can de- 
rive no little pleasure in watching 
the plants grow. The greenhouse may 
be heated from the dwelling house 
furnace if the latter be large enough 
and if a temperature of 50 to 55 de- 
grees can be maintained. 

The ljeanto and gable ends of the 
span may be made very attractive by 
the use of vines or climbers. Evony- 
mus radieans is excellent for brick 
or stone walls, being a self-clinging 





of the following: Tradescantia in col- 
ors, Anthericum Mandaianum, Fit- 
tonia argyroneura and Verschaffeltii, 
Selaginella Kraussiana (a very effec- 
tive moss-like creeper), and such 
Ferns as the Holly Fern, Cyrtomium 
faleatum, Pteris Wilsonii and P. albo 
lineata. The Maidenhair-fern (Adian- 
tum eapillus-veneris), also the Grand- 
mother Fern (Asplenium bulbiferum) 
are also satisfactory. 

Small plants for the benches may 
be purchased in pots and the amateur 
can grow them along into large plants 
by potting them into larger sizes as 
the smaller pots become root bound. 

The Begonia is one of the most in- 
teresting plants and a number of the 





AN ATTRACTIVE TYPE OF BAY WINDOW GREENHOUSE 


vine which will soon cover any bare 
surface. 

Swainsonia if trained to a trellis 
will give a wealth of bloom in mid- 
spring and continue until late fall. 
Heliotrope with its delightful fra- 
grance will make a splendid climber 
if it is kept trained. Asparagus plum- 
osus and tenuissimus are good foli- 
age climbers and are very useful for 
cutting. Bougainvillea and Ivyleaf 
geraniums are also of easy culture 
and eventually become beautiful 
vines. 

Another improvement ean be added 
to the small house by using stones to 
form a small rockery under the 
benches. Place the stones roughly to 
make them look as natural as possible 
with good soil between them and in- 
sert a few small plants and euttings 


varieties are of easy culture, but one 
or two of each variety is sufficient for 
the amateur, as they are propagated 
very readily from cuttings and leaves. 
Begonia corallina is one of the most 
attractive, with gigantic trusses of 
bronzy red flowers, which blooms con- 
tinuously from April to November. 
Incarnata is a beautiful variety of a 
pink shade; likewise Vesuvius, a deep 
red. Begonia rex may be bought and 
will be found interesting on account 
of the brightly colored leaves. Aga- 
thea coerulea with its small blue 
daisy-like flowers is very easily 
grown and ean be readily propagated 
from euttings. 

Aloysia citriodora or Lemon Ver- 
bena placed near the door is a most 
delightful plant on account of its fra- 
grant foliage. Acalypha musaica 
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and Sanderi make attractive foliage 
plants with rich coloring. Cyperus 
alternifolius, the Umbrella Plant, is 
also a very useful foliage plant. 

Many plants may be easily raised 
from seed sown in January which will 
develop and give a wealth of flowers 
during the spring and summer. Nem- 
esia Suttonii if sown now and trans- 
planted later into pots will delight 
the grower with their orange and 
chrome yellow flowers. Mimulus or 
musk as it is commonly called also 
makes a cool greenhouse plant. Rho- 
danthe Manglesii, a small everlasting 
flower, makes a beautiful pot plant if 
seeds are sown rather thickly in five 
or six-inch pots, allowing them to 
flower as they are sown. 

—Walter Golby. 
Weymouth, Mass. 





SEEDS TO SOW NOW 


Grevillea robusta, the Silky Oak, 
makes an excellent plant for the 
house or conservatory. It has fine 
feathery foliage which combines well 
with all flowering plants. The seeds 
will germinate easily at this season 
if they are sown edgewise in light, 
sandy soil. 

Torenia is a pretty pot plant with 
its blue mimulus shaped flowers. Seeds 
sown in January will make nice 
plants by late spring. 

Lobelia gracilis and speciosa, the 
trailing varieties, should be sown 
now. They will make charming plants 
if grown in hanging baskets lined 
with moss and filled with good soil. 

Abutilons are always interesting in 
the small house. Seeds sown now will 
make nice plants by late spring and 
will bear flowers summer and winter. 

The seeds of Heliotropes, which are 
very slow to germinate, should be 
sown in January, giving seedlings 
ready for their first transplanting by 
the end of February. Started as early 
as this, the plants will begin to bloom 
in May. 

Vinea rosea is one of the best of 
annual plants for bedding but is not 
used very often because of the slow 
growth made. If seeds are sown now, 
the plants will be ready for setting 
in the ground as soon as danger of 
frost has passed. 

Fibrous Begonias are slow to ger- 
minate, and if plants for bedding are 
wanted for spring, the seed should be 
sown in January or early February. 
Plants started in this way can be cut 
back in the autumn and potted up for 
winter flowering. Begonia semperflor- 
ens compacta rubra is a particularly 
good variety. 
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The Pruning of Trees 





Pruning fruit trees and shade trees is 
winter work. Without question March 
is the best pruning month but there is 
no reason why trees should not be 
pruned at any time when the weather 
is sufficiently warm. The present ten- 
dency, however, is all away from 
heavy pruning. The severe slashing 
which orchardists formerly gave to 
their fruit trees has largely been 
abandoned. When fruit trees have 
been properly started, it is only neces- 
sary to remove occasional branches 
which start out in the wrong place, 
and to take off dead and injured 
limbs and those which cross. 


In somewhat old trees which con- 
tain many dead branches in the top, 
and where the growth each season is 
short and seant, more vigorous prun- 
ing is recommended as a means of 
rejuvenation. As a rule weak grow- 
ing varieties should be pruned much 
more heavily than strong growing 
kinds, the latter receiving only a 
little cutting. Varieties which branch 
freely need but little pruning. Those, 
on the other hand, which have many 
straight unbranched limbs need much 
heavier cutting in order to induce the 
growth of fruiting branches. 

When trees are growing in deep 
rich soil, they need much less prun- 
ing than those which are growing in 
poor, shallow soil. 

It formerly was thought that win- 
ter pruning was preferable to summer 
pruning because it induced a greater 
growth of wood. More recent tests 
seem to indicate that this is a fallacy, 
and that the only advantage in win- 
ter pruning comes in the greater con- 
venience. 





FIRST MAKE AN UNDEROUT 


The necessity for heavy pruning at 
any season has been lessened by the 
method now followed when fruit trees 
are set out. Thebest practice calls for 


heading young apple trees back to 
about two feet above the ground. 
Trees are watched as they grow, and 
pruned lightly in such a way as to 
give them a broad head with a conse- 
quent large bearing area and without 
any branches which cross or which 
form crotches likely to split in later 
life. 

There is an advantage in the low 
heading of apple trees apart from the 
convenience in picking the fruit. Ex- 
periments at the Geneva (N. Y.) Ex- 
periment Station show that the root 
systems of low headed trees are much 
more firmly established in. the soil 
than high headed trees. This means 
that the trees offer greater resistance 
to the wind. It has been found, also, 
that low headed trees are much larger 
and stockier in trunk and branches 
and have larger heads than high 
headed trees. If trees have been neg- 
leeted, it may be necessary to remove 
many of the top branches, but the 
work should be extended over several 
seasons instead of being done in one 
year. 

The treatment of peaches and some 
plums is different from that to be fol- 
lowed in caring for apple trees. With 
these trees the wood of the past sea- 
son and therefore the crop is borne 
progressively further away from the 
trunk. It is only by heading in these 
fruits sharply that the bearing wood 
can be kept near the trunk. 

Of course there is much less rea- 
son for pruning ornamental trees 
than for the eutting of fruit trees. 
This work should consist for the most 
part of taking out limbs which have 
died and those which cross others so 
closely as to chafe them. It is wise 
to examine the trees for limbs which 
are likely to be broken off in a high 
wind, and sometimes a general cut- 
ting back is required when trees are 
standing in poor soil and have prac- 
tically ceased to make any growth. 
An application of fertilizer in the 
spring is also indicated when such 
conditions exist. 

While the trees are being pruned, 
an attempt may be made to remove 
borers which are likely to be found 
in loeust trees, oaks, hickories and 
birches. When much dead wood is 
seen in the top of these trees, there 
are grounds for suspicion that borers 
are at work. Branches containing the 
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borers should be removed and the 
refuse burned. 
Sometimes it becomes necessary to 


take off large limbs, and clumsy work- 
men are likely to cause much damage 
by allowing the bark to be split down 
the trunk. Such danger can be avoided 
by sawing the limb in the manner in- 
dicated by the accompanying illustra- 
tions. An undercut is first made about 
two feet from the trunk. Then the 
saw is placed on the top of the limb 
close to the trunk and a cut made 


‘about half way through the limb. 


When that point is reached, the limb 
will break off at the point where the 
undereut was made, but without strip- 
ping the bark. The stub which is left 
ean then readily be removed. It is 
always very important, both with 
fruit trees and shade trees, to have 
the limb taken off as close as possible 
to the trunk, making a smooth cut. If 
a stub is left, disease spores and in- 
sect pests will find lodgment. 

Large wounds should always be 
painted over, preferably with white 
lead. Other materials are sometimes 
used, and may be satisfactory for 
fruit trees, but many of them are 
likely te cause injury to shade trees. 
Pure white lead paint is safe for all 
kinds of trees, and may be darkened 
with a little lamp black if an incon- 
spicuous color is desired. 

In all pruning operations it is ad- 
visable to use a saw as little as pos- 
sible. There are many forms of prun- 
ing shears which will cut through 
most branches which need to be re- 
moved. Several models of pruning 
shears now on the market are very 
easy to handle, and much more effec- 
tive than those to be obtained a few 
years ago. When saws must be used, 
those with narrow blades are prefer- 
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able. The kinds with teeth on both 
sides should never be experimented 
with. It is practically impossible to 
use them without doing damage. 
Probably it is not necessary to say 
that saws and pruning shears should 
be sharp. It is not possible to make 
clean, smooth cuts with dull blades. 





CLIVIAS 


Clivias or Imantophyllums, as they 
are sometimes called, are handsome 
plants for the sunny window. The dark 
green, glossy leaves and the clusters 
of lovely orange flowers in late spring 
make it a very interesting plant. 
They are of easy culture but need 
plenty of water, providing the pot is 
filled with roots. A little artificial 
manure will be beneficial if used ac- 
cording to directions, when the buds 
appear. During the summer the plants 
should be plunged in the ground to 
the rims of the pots as this keeps the 
plants from drying out. A partially 
shaded place is best for them. In the 
fall the plants should be taken in and 
kept in a sunny window during the 
winter. 





ARTEMISIA ANNUA 


Please tell me the name of the little foliage 
plant which is sometimes grown in the garden 
and which smells much like sweet fern. Can 
this plant be grown in the house? 


The plant in question is probably 
Artemisia annua, which has a fresh 
spicy fragrance and finely cut, deli- 
eate foliage. It is an annual, and 
often self sows. The foliage is attrac- 
tive with bouquets of cut flowers, and 
can be dried for packing away with 
clothing in the winter. There seems 
to be no reason why plants should 
not be grown in pots in window boxes, 
although the chances are that they 
will be badly infested with lice if 
they were not frequently sprayed. 





BOOKS BY CORREVON 


The following books by Henry Cor- 
revon of Geneva, Switzerland, who is 
soon to start on a lecture tour in this 
country are to be found in the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society’s Li- 
brary: 

The Alpine flora, by H. Oorrevon and Phil- 
lippe Robert, trans. and enlarged by E. W. 
Clayforth. Lond. Methuen. 

Fleurs des champs et des bois. 
Kiindig, 1911. 

Flore coloriée de poche. Paris, Klincksieck, 


1894. (Bibl. de poche du naturaliste IT). 
— oe de pleine terre. Paris, Doin, 


Genéve, 


Les fougéres rustiques. Genéve, Richter, 
1890. 


Les iris dans les jardins, par H. Correvon et 
H. Massé. Genéve, Correvon, 1907. 

Nos arbres. Genéve, Atar, 1906. 

Les ene rustiques. Genéve, Correvon, 
1893. 

Les plantes alpines et des rocailles. 


Doin, 1895. 
Les plantes des Alpes. Genéve, Carey, 1885. 


Paris, 
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Ironclad House Plants 





Without question the Aspidistra and 
the Sansevieria will stand more abuse 
than any other plants likely to be 
grown in the house. The Aspidistra is 
much the better known. It has wide 
arching leaves which come up directly 
from the root stalk instead of being 
attached to a stem above the ground. 
In the course of a few years one plant 
will fill a pot and will make a very 
attractive appearance. The leaves are 
tough, leathery and thick in texture, 
for which reason they are able to 
withstand dust and a dry atmosphere 
remarkably well. 

Aspidistra lurida has green foliage, 
while the leaves of the variety varie- 
gata are striped with white. The flow- 
ers are inconspicuous and appear at 
the base of the plant. They are likely 
to be overlooked unless watched for 


carefully. The Aspidistra will grow 
for months without direct sunlight, 
and therefore makes a good plant for 
a north window or for a hall. It is so 
hardy that a little frost will not hurt 
it, and can stand more gas than al- 
most any other plant. 

In order to thrive for years, it re- 
quires only reasonably good soil and 

















SANSEVIERIA ZFYLANICA 


enough water to keep it from drying 
out. Oceasionally it will throw up a 
new leaf and gradually increase in 
size. New plants are very readily ob- 
tained by splitting up a part of the 
old stool at any time in the spring. 
The difficulties occasionally found in 
the growing of this plant are usually 
due to the application of too much 
water, which causes the earth to be- 
come soggy. 

Almost the same growing condi- 
tions will be tolerated by the plant 
known as Sansevieria zeylanica, 
which has tall, straight, sword-like 
leaves, barred or mottled, and extend- 
ing often two feet high. The San- 
sevieria is an upright growing plant, 
not having the spreading appearance 
of the Aspidistra and therefore is 
more at home among other plants. 
Nevertheless it will endure a great 
amount of dust and gas, and can be 
grown in a fairly dark corner of the 
room. It resents too much water, but 
must not be allowed to dry out. When 
well grown the Sansevieria is a some- 
what imposing and decorative plant, 
and a good ornament for city homes. 

So infrequently does it bloom that 
few persons, even florists, have seen 
the flowers. The flower stalk comes up 
from the bottom of the plant, and 
may produce 150 perfect blooms, 
ereamy white in color. These curious 
flowers open suddenly with a snap, 
usually late in the afternoon, and 
have a pleasant fragrance. It is inter- 
esting to have reports of Sansevierias 
which are in bloom. 





THE SENSITIVE PLANT 


Can the Sensitive Plant be grown indoors, 
and what is its proper name? 


The proper name of the Sensitive 
Plant is Mimosa pudieca, and it is as 
readily grown in pots as in the open 
ground. If the plant is to be grown 
outside, the seed should be sown in 
March in boxes of earth in the house, 
but when the plant is desired for the 
window garden in winter, seeds need 
not be sown until May or June. This 
Mimosa is a modest plant, producing 
globular pink flower clusters, which 
are small but pretty. It is most often 
grown because of the curious sensitive 
character of the fern-like foliage, 
which closes up at the slightest touch, 
gradually opening again after a few 
minutes. The plants will grow readily 
in any good soil, but demand an abun- 
dance of sunlight and a rather warm 
location. 
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THE KIEFFER PEAR 


The Kieffer pear originated as a 
seedling among a batch of Chinese 
Sand-pears, the botanical name of 
which is Pyrus serotina. The Sand-pear 
grows wild in Central China and is 
cultivated in the form of a number of 
named varieties throughout China and 
Japan. 

The Sand-pear is remarkable for its 
vigorous and rapid growth, its com- 
parative freedom from diseases and its 
hardiness. The fruit is hard and gener- 
ally rough, the flesh gritty and tough, 
and the flavor very poor. The species 
is of particular interest to us on ac- 
count of the hybrids that have been 
produced between it and the common 
pears. These hybrid varieties possess 
the many good qualities of the sand 
pear, together with better flavor in- 
herited from the common sorts. They 
include Le Conte, Garber, Smith and 
Kieffer, the latter being by far the 
most important. 

The Kieffer inherited most of these 
desirable traits from its Oriental par- 
ent. Although it is not free from 
blight, this disease makes much slower 
headway with the Kieffer than with the 
common varieties. 


Peter Kieffer, the originator of the 
pear, lived at Roxborough, a suburb of 
Philadelphia, until his death in 1890. 
The property consists of twenty-seven 
acres and was left to his son, George 
Kieffer, who died in 1918. The prop- 
erty is now owned by Mr. David Ful- 
mer Keeley who is greatly interested in 
the fine specimen trees on the place 
which include many Kieffer-pears, 
Sand-pears, many grand specimen 
Beech trees, part of an original Horn- 
beam hedge, a grand old specimen of 
Taxodium ascendens nutans or Weep- 
ing Pondeypress. The original Kieffer 
tree, hale and hardy, nearly seventy 
years old and looking as if it were 
good for another hundred years, 
stands a couple of hundred feet from 
the house and close to the roadway. 
The facts that follow were obtained 
from George Kieffer and his wife: 


Peter Kieffer was born in 1812 in 
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Alsace. In early life he developed a lik- 
ing for plants and was apprenticed 
into the plant-growing business, work- 
ing twelve years in the King’s Garden 
in Paris. In 1834 he emigrated to 
America, arriving in New York with 
fifty cents in his pockets. Failing to 
find work in New York he went to 
Philadelphia by foot, and there found 
a position as gardener on the country 
place of James Gowen at Mt. Airy. 
Later he started a small nursery on 
Cresheim Road, Mt. Airy. Some years 
later, in 1853, he moved his nursery 
to the present Kieffer place in Rox- 
borough. 

At his Roxborough nursery he grew 
a great variety of plants. Much of his 
original stock he imported from 
abroad, a great deal coming from Van 
Houtte, of Ghent, Belgium. From him 
Kieffer probably imported seeds of the 
Chinese Sand-pear. This Pear he grew 
in fairly large numbers, not for orna- 
mental specimens, as is usually stated, 
but as stock on which to graft the 
common varieties of pears. 

It so happened that there was a 
nursery row of about fifty Sand-pear 
seedlings that had become too large to 
graft. Eventually these seedlings 
started to bear, and in looking them 
over one day he noticed that one of 
them had fruit that was much superior 
to any other Sand-pear he had ever 
seen. He instructed his son George, 
then a lad of fifteen, to destroy all the 
seedlings except this one. 

The new variety first bore in 1863, 
when it had one fruit; in 1864 it had 
three fruits; in 1865 it had a quarter 
peck, and in 1868 it had a fairly large 
crop. 

Recognizing the superior qualities 
of the new pear, Mr. Kieffer began to 
propagate it and sell it in a local way 
under the name it now bears. As a 
token of his own faith in the variety 
he set out a great many trees in 
orchard rows on his place, many of 
which are living and in bearing today. 
The Kieffer pear first attracted public 
attention in a large way when it was 
exhibited at the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia, in 1876. The origina- 
tor received a bronze medal and a cer- 
tificate of merit in recognition of his 
important contribution to horticulture. 

And by the way, we should eall it 
“Keefer,” not “Kiifer,” as it is fre- 
quently pronounced. 

The original Kieffer Pear-tree stands 
on the right side of E. Shawmut Ave., 
Roxborough, Philadelphia., Pa., about 
one-half mile in from Ridge Ave. and 
about one block from the boundary 
of the Wissahickon Valley of Fair- 
mount Park. 


Philadelphia, Pa. —David Rust. 
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HENRY CORREVON’S LECTURES 


Henry Correvon, the distinguished 
Swiss horticulturist who is to give a 
series of lectures in this country under 
the auspices of the Lowthorpe Schoo! 
of Landseape Architecture, at Groton, 
is to arrive in New York about Janu- 
ary 25, being met by Mr. Richardson 
Wright and Mrs. Gilbert Montague. 

Mr. Correvon’s first talk will be given 
at the Lowthorpe School, on January 
30, and the students of the Harvard 
Landscape School and of the Cam- 
bridge Landscape School have been in- 
vited to be present. On Monday, Febru- 
ary 1, at 3.30 P. M., Mr. Correvon is 
to lecture at the Women’s Republican 
Club, in Boston. On Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 2, he will speak at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, the hour being 3 P. M. 

Other dates which have been ar- 
ranged are as follows: 

February 5, at Hartford, Conn., for 
the Hartford Garden Club. 

February 8, at Milton, Mass., under 
the auspices of the Milton and Noanett 
Garden Clubs. 

February 10, at Worcester, Mass. 

February 11, at New Bedford, Mass., 
for the Garden Club of Greater New 
Bedford. 

February 16, in New York City, at 
the Colony Club, under the auspices 
of the Lowthorpe School Endowment 
Committee. 

February 17, in New York City, for 
the Horticultural Society of New York. 

February 18, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
for the Garden Club. 

February 25, at Cornell University. 

March 3, at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

March 5, at Detroit, Mich. 

Arrangements are also being made 
for lectures at Pittsburg, Pa., Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati and Columbus, Ohio, 
and Lexington, Ky. 





RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have recently 
been added to the Library of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society : 
Casson, H.N. Oyrus Hall McCormick. 1909. 


Chandler, W. H. Fruit growing. 1925. 

Drain, B. D. Essentials of systematic pomo!- 
ogy. 1925. 

Fernald, M. L. Persistence of plants in w 
glaciated areas of N. A. 1925. 

Hedrick, U. P. Systematic pomology. 192 

Hulme, F. E. Familiar wild flowers. 34d se: 

Koehne, E. Deutsche Dendrologie. 1893. 

Mass. Fruit Growers’ Association. Report o! 
30th annual meeting. 1924. 

Quackenbush, A. T. A. All in a garden fair 
1925. 

Rogers, W. S. Planning your garden. 19232 

8S. A. F. & 0. H. Proceedings, 40th annua! 
convention. 1924. 

Stevens, F. L. and Hall, J. G. Diseases of 
economic plants. 1919. 

Webb, BR. H. and Coleman, W. H. Flora 
Hertfordiensis. 1849. 

Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. Annua! 
report for year ending July 1, 1925. 1925 
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Annuals for the Seashore 





Annuals are especially useful for 
the planting of seashore gardens. As 
a rule, they do not grow very tall, 
and therefore are not likely to be 
whipped by strong winds as are many 
perennials. They come into bloom 
quickly, and can be used to produce 
broad sheets of color which look espe- 
cially well when associated with rocks 
and other seashore surroundings. 
Oftentimes very satisfactory results 
may be obtained by bringing in a few 
loads of good loam, to be spread four 
or five inches deep where the soil is 
thin and sandy. Indeed, very good an- 
nual gardens have been made in pock- 
ets among huge boulders, by the addi- 
tion of loam brought from other 
sources. 

Phlox Drummondii is a particularly 
good annual for such a situation. This 
annual Phlox comes in a variety of 
bright colors. The plants grow very 
quickly and oftentimes self sow, the 
seedlings coming earlier in the spring. 
than those from hand-sown seed. Per- 
haps this Phlox should be put at the 
head of the annuals for a seashore 
garden, although it will not do its best 
unless it has fairly good soil. Quick 
results are obtained by sowing the 
seed in boxes of earth in the house 
before danger of frost has passed. 





The annual Chrysanthemum is al- 
most as satisfactory. Some of the 
newer varieties are very handsome, 
and the flowering season is a long 
one. Few flowers are better for cut- 
ting, and they are so hardy that they 
will survive after most other flowers 
in the garden have been killed. It is 
rather curious that the annual Chrys- 
anthemums are not better known. 

There are forms of the Nemesia, 
too, which are especially good gar- 
den plants, and which thrive by the 
seashore. Nemesia strumosa Suttonii 
is particularly attractive, being a 
great improvement over the old- 
fashioned form. The plants grow 
slowly, but the flowers come quickly 
as soon as the buds begin to form. 
The Nemesias run through a variety 
of bright colors, and bloom all sum- 
mer if not allowed to dry out. It is 
necessary to start them in boxes of 
earth indoors, however, in order to 
have early flowers. They can be han- 
dled almost exactly the same as As- 
ters. 

Another annual which deserves a 
place in this group is Scabiosa at- 
ropurpurea, commonly known as 
Mourning Bride. The annual Seabiosa 
is entirely different in appearance 
from the perennial type, having pin- 
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eushion-like flowers which appear in 
different attractive shades and are 
borne on long stiff stems. The flowers 
keep well when eut, and are among 
the last to succumb to frost in the 
late autumn. 

If it happens that poor soil must 
be used for the seashore garden, the 
Godetia or Satinflower should be se- 
lected as one of the flowers to use. 
This annual, which has large, cup-like 
blooms, some pure white and others 
in different shades of pink, blooms 
best in rather poor soil and will en-” 
dure a surprising amount of drought 
without ceasing to flower. It may be 
planted where it is to bloom. 

The Helichrysum or Strawflower 
and the Zinnia are also very useful 
plants for an annual garden any- 
where, and Petunias may be used if 
new seed is purchased each year and 
attractive varieties obtained. All too 
often Petunias to be seen in gardens 
add but little to the beauty of the 
bed or border. 

For an edging to the annual garden 
perhaps nothing better can be found 
than Nigella damascena, commonly 
known as Love-in-a-Mist. It is not 
often used as an edging plant, to be 
sure, but is low growing, flowers for 
a long season, and self sows, an 
abundance of new plants appearing 
each year. The flowers are a lovely 
pale blue, partly veiled by a finely 











DRUMMOND PHLOX IN A SEASHORE GARDEN 
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serrated calyx. Probably Miss Jekyl, 
with dark blue, double flowers, is the 
best variety. Some garden makers 
like to save the inflated seed pods 
which follow the flowers, drying them 
for winter bouquets. 





STEPPING STONE PLANTS 


Dear Sir:—Your notes on ‘‘Step- 
ping Stone Plants’’ (December 15, 
1925) are too short by two plants at 
least. In my experience, by far the 
best behaved and prettiest plant for 
the purpose is the flat growing, tiny 
leaved Thyme, known by some nur- 
series as Thymus serpyllum and by 
others as Thymus montana. It has an 
excellent color and is practically ever- 
green. Its delicate branches creep out 
over the stones in patterns that make 
the finest lace seem clumsy fingered. 
It thrives in the dry unfertile founda- 
tions of the walk. Lastly (and in this 
it is superior to Sedum acre), it is not 
made temporarily shabby by being 
walked on—instead it rewards its 
oppressor by throwing a faint per- 
fume from its bruised leaves. This 
suits me. As a landscape architect I 
am a more or Jess continual oppressor 
of plants. 

Secondly, I would submit to your 
attention the moss-like Gypsophila 
repens, which is unsurpassed for 
neatness and general good behavior. 
Other neat, though somewhat taller 
plants which do well are Potentilla 
tridentata, and, in more shady posi- 
tions, Vaccinium vitis-idaea, both per- 
sonal favorites of mine. But I should 
never have thought of using Evony- 
mus radicans minima which, for me, 
always makes compact plants a foot 
high in a short time. This is too high 
for a walk, which, first of all, is made 
for walking upon without interfer- 
ence. 

I am never sure what I am going to 
get when Veronica rupestris is or- 
dered. The flowers are usually alike, 
but the plants vary markedly in the 
size of the leaves, the ease with which 
they are established and their height. 
One of them is a very flat ground cover 
and should do well for our purpose. 
Veronica repens, too, stays fairly 
low and because it will endure hard 
treatment, is good for the purpose as 
I have found, where it pushed out 
between the stones of a walk from 
border planting. 

Between the larger stepping stones 
of a Rose garden, I have also used 
satisfactorily the absurd littie ‘‘ Fairy 
Rose,’’ which grows only six inches 
high and flowers in two months from 
seed, as happens with no other Rose 
that I know. 
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The subject might be carried much 
further, but I would not trespass on 
your patience. 

—Fletcher Steele. 
Boston, Mass. 





MAKING TWO PLANTS FROM 
ONE 


Please tell me if there is any way of be- 
heading tall Dracaena and Rubber plants. 

It is not uncommon to reduce the 
size of Rubber plants by the simple 
operation of cutting the stem and ty- 
ing moss around it. The same plan 
can be followed with Dracaenas and 
some other plants, although the neces- 
sity arises less often. An oblique cut 
is made half way through the stalk 
with a sharp knife. Two tooth picks 
are then used to keep the wound open, 
and spaghnum moss is tied around the 
cut. 














FIRST STEP IN BEHEADING A 
DRACAENA 


This moss must never be allowed to 
dry out or the operation will not be 
successful. The moisture causes the 
stem of the cut plant to throw out a 
number of new roots. When these 
roots are well developed, the top of 
the plant may be severed entirely 
from the original specimen, and 
planted in another pot where it will 
continue to grow. The plant from 
which it was removed will eventually 
make a new head so that the owner 
will have two plants in place of one. 
Several weeks will be required from 
the time the eut is made until suffi- 
cient roots have been produced to 
support the new plant. 
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REX BEGONIAS 


Perhaps Rex Begonias are not as 
high in favor as they were a few 
years ago, but many of them are still 
to be seen and their bronze-green 
foliage adds much to the winter win- 
dow garden. There are now many Rex 
hybrids with a wide range of colors. 
The one point to remember in grow- 
ing these Begonias is that they must 
have a light, open soil. A heavy tena- 
cious soil is thoroughly disliked by 
them, and the soil from the average 
garden is too heavy. A potting soil in 
which they will thrive can be obtained 
from a florist or by mixing leaf mold, 
sand and dry moss in equal parts, a 
little well rotted manure also being 
added. 

The Rex Begonias do not care for 
much direct sunlight, and will not 
tolerate a very dry atmosphere. Per- 
haps that is the reason why they seem 
to thrive better in old fashioned farm 
houses than in modern city homes. 
The plants continue to grow for sev- 
eral years and must occasionally be 
shifted to larger pots. It is partic- 
ularly important to keep them from 
drying out in midsummer. At that 
time they can be kept in good health, 
by setting the pots in boxes or pans 
with spaghnum moss packed around 
them, the moss being kept moist. 

These Begonias are best propa- 
gated by cutting off matured leaves 
with an ineh of stem. The stem of 
each leaf may be inserted in a box 
of sand and the leaf spread out over 
the sand, a few euts being made in 
the veins. The leaves must be kept in 
contact with the sand, and it is ad- 
visable to place a pane of glass over 
the box for a few days. Of course the 
sand must be kept moist. After a time 
several plants will be produced from 
each leaf and can be potted up. 





CALLA LILY NOT BLOOMING 


What can I do for a Calla Lily which fails 
to bloom in the house? 


It is difficult to answer this ques- 
tion without knowing more about the 
circumstances. As a rule when a Calla 
fails to bloom the cause lies in the 
failure of the owner to give it a 
proper rest. If the soil is kept moist 
all the time, the tuber does not have 
an opportunity to ripen up and form 
flower buds. Probably your best plan 
to follow now will be to let the bulb 
dry off gradually and then to keep 
it until spring, when it can be set out 
in a partially shaded place in the gar- 
den and kept well watered. Probably 
it will start to bloom by the middle 
of summer. 

It is taken for granted that your 
Calla after being potted up was set 
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in a cool place until the roots had an 
opportunity to develop. Persons grow- 
ing Calla for the first time often do 
not understand their flowering habits. 
One bloom follows another closely so 
that the first and the second blooms 
should be cut off from their stems as 
soon as they begin to fade. 





FALL BLOOMING IRISES 


Dear Sir:—An Iris flower half 
white and half blue as reported by 
Mr. Auten in the issue of December 
first is not all unusual, particularly in 
the variety Fiorentina. Certain of 
the typically bi-colored variegatas are 
known to throw self-colored blooms 
and the variety Sherwin Wright has 
shown the same type of abnormality. 
Like the production of four, five 
(any number up to the full double) 
or more standards or falls, such vari- 
ation in color is a mere freak and 
there is no record of its persistence 
over a period of years or its presence 
as an inheritable factor. 

Anyone interested in the abnor- 
malities of Irises should read the ar- 
ticle by M. A. Guillamin in ‘‘Les Iris 
Cultives,’’ the report of the First In- 
ternational Conference on Irises held 
in Paris in 1922. This is complete and 
well-illustrated. There is also a brief 
review of the subject in ‘‘Irises for 
the Beginner’’ published by the 
American Iris Society. 

Like the subject of ‘‘reversion’’ in 
Phlox, this question of abnormal col- 
oring is continually being brought up 
for discussion and yet such changes 
in clonal varieties are extremely rare. 

In Irises the only abnormality 
which seems to have any practical 
value is that of time of bloom. In 
Massachusetts, autumn bloom, except 
in the case of some of the dwarf 
bearded varieties, is practically un- 
known although occasionally varie- 
ties like Mrs. Alan Gray, Autumn 
King, John Foster and Allies throw a 
second bloom. Further south, how- 
ever, these and others are fairly re- 
liable in this respect. It would seem 
that a long summer drought at times 
gave the plants as distinct a resting 
period as the drought due to a frozen 
winter and that, under such condi- 
tions, the fall rains acted-with as 
much effect as those of spring. 

Whether we shall develop a race of 
fall or summer blooming Irises re- 
mains to be seen but the new Autumn 
King is proving true to its name in 
many localities and I understand that 
Mr. H. P. Sass, the originator, had 
some twenty to thirty other seed- 
lings in bloom last fall. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
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GROWING THE AMARYLLIS 


The Amaryllis (correctly Hippeas- 
trum) is by no means the easiest plant 
to handle in a living room, although 
wonderfully fine specimens may be pro- 
duced readily in greenhouses by using 
the new hybrids. The Amaryllis bulb 
should be potted up about the middle 
of November and kept in a cool room 
until roots have begun to grow. Then it 
should be placed in an east window and 
given an abundance of water. It should 
flower in March. 

When blooms fail to come, it is 
usually because the bulbs have not 
been properly ripened off. Bulbs pur- 
chased from dealers are more likely 
to bloom than those which have been 
carried over by amateur gardeners, 
because the latter often do not carry 
the ripening process far enough. An 
Amaryllis should have at least six 
weeks of rest, water being withheld 
and the pot placed in a cool dry room 
or cellar. Many growers prefer rest- 
ing the bulb for even a longer time. 
Some wait until flower buds begin to 
push out before they start the plants 
into growth. 

It is a good plan to plunge the pot 
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in a shady corner of the garden after 
danger of frost has passed in the 
spring, leaving it without further at- 
tention until fall. It should then be 
lifted and the soil shaken off, the 
bulb being stored in a frost-proof 
place after it has become dry until 
the middle of November. 





THE NOOTKA CYPRESS 

The Nootka Cypress (Chamaecy- 
paris nootkatensis), shown in the 
photograph is growing on a sand and 
gravel slope with a southeastern ex- 
posure in the Highland Park Pinetum. 

This magnificent evergreen, notice- 
able from its pyramidal habit and 
dense blue-green foliage of perfect 
hardihood, has proved desirable for 
park and landseape planting. It is a 
native of the Pacific Coast in the 
mountains from Alaska to Oregon 
where it is an important timber tree. 

The specimen illustrated was re- 
ceived in 1897 and is now twenty- 
three feet tall with an extreme spread 
of branches of ten feet, and well 
branched to the ground. 

—R. E. Horsey. 

Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 





I am glad to learn that the famine 
in standard Roses is not quite as se- 
vere as I had been led to believe. Ap- 
parently there are a few growers who 
will be able to supply Roses grown in 
tree form the coming spring. This 
that 


does not mean, nevertheless, 
there is an abundance of standard 
Roses. From what I ean learn the 


available stock is likely to be snapped 
up within a short time. Moreover, 
there is a greater variety than in pre- 
vious years, and some of the newer 
Roses have been found to give re- 
markably good success when grown 
as standards. This is particularly true 
of Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, 
which makes a marvelously beautiful 
display as a tree Rose. Indeed, there 
are some growers who think that it 
gives better results when used in this 
way than as a bush Rose. 

Madame Butterfly, Caroline Test- 
out, Radiance and Red Radiance are 
also good varieties being offered this 
year, and which have the merit of 
flowering continuously. Etoile de 
France is better for June display, the 
flowers being only intermittent for 
the rest of the season. 

It is interesting to find that some 
of the climbing Roses are also being 
used as standards. It is easy to un- 
derstand that Paul’s Scarlet Climber 
ean be readily trained as a standard, 
and according to the claims made for 
it, it departs from its usual habit 
when handled in this way, flowering 
all summer instead of only in the 
spring. The beauty of this Rose is the 
fact that the flowers do not take on 
a sickly purple with age. 

It is fair to suppose that the Climb- 
ing American Beauty when trained 
in tree form will still keep its habit 
of looking washed out and rather un- 
happy after being open for a few 
days. Of course, though, it will be 
much easier to trim off the old blooms 
than when the plant is being grown 
as a rampant climber. Indeed, it is 
diffieult to understand how the Climb- 
ing American Beauty, which is a very 
strong growing Rose, can be kept in 
tree form without constant use of the 
shears. 





On a visit to the notable Rose gar- 
den of Mrs. Louis Frothingham at 
North Easton, Mass., last year, I was 
interested to notice that the long 
beds of Pachysandra terminalis which 


had been used along the sides of the 
walks leading from the house to the 
garden had been replaced with an- 
other ground cover, Periwinkle, if I 
remember correctly. Curiosity led me 
to inquire why the change had been 
made, and I was told that the Pachy- 
sandra when exposed to full sunlight 
all day took on a rusty appearance 
which was out of harmony with the 
neat green of the lawn and of the sur- 


rounding trees. 


The enthusiastic advocates of 
Pachysandra as a ground cover do 
not mention this tendency, but it is 
one worth keeping in mind. There are 
spots, especially under trees, where 
Pachysandra cannot be improved 
upon as a ground cover, but in the 
open and when used in an intimate 
situation as along a walk, it acquires 
a rather coarse and unprepossesscing 
appearance. 

Myrtle or Periwinkle (‘Vinca minor) 
is really a much handsomer plant, 
with a clean glossy green color, which 
is very pleasing to the eye. It has the 
disadvantage, on the other hand, of 
being very much less hardy than 
the Japanese Spurge (Pachysandra), 
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which stands strong and 
throughout the winter months. When 
a very severe winter comes, without 
Periwinkle may be 


green 


much snow, 
killed to the ground, in which event 
it will not quite recover until the 
middle of the succeeding summer. O01 
course protection by means of ever- 
green boughs or straw will help to 


prevent this winter killing. Th 
plants make fairly rapid growth and 
can be set twelve inches apart. 


whereas Pachysandra plants should 
be set only six inches apart. 

Perhaps I might say in this con- 
nection that the thin growth oi 
Pachysandra, which is sometimes 
complained of, can be avoided by 
pinching out the tops two or three 
times during the first season, as in 
this way side shoots are produced and 
the plants made to thicken appre- 
ciably. 

In some gardens I have seen the 
English Ivy used very successfully 
as a ground cover. In sheltered posi- 
tions and especially at the base of a 
brick or stone wall, it will usually go 
through the winter without much 
loss. Undoubtedly it is the most aris- 
tocratic looking ground cover which 
can be found, and garden makers 
might well afford to experiment with 
it, especially in enclosed gardens. 





A GOOD SPECIMEN OF STANDARD ROSE 
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Naturally, a little protection will help 
to earry it through the winter. 

Then there is the evergreen Bitter- 
sweet (Evonymus radicans vegeta) 
which is also recommended oftentimes 
as a ground cover, and which has the 
merit of being hardy and of keeping 
its foliage in good condition through 
the cold weather. It is not as trim 
and neat as the other material men- 
tioned, and is not satisfactory when 
used as a wide border in a formal 
garden. It has a constant tendency to 
throw up strong shoots which extend 
a foot or so into the air, giving rather 
a rough and untidy appearance. For 
all that, the evergreen Bittersweet is 
an exceedingly useful plant. As found 
in the Arnold Arboretum growing in 
great masses along the sides of the 
driveway it is very satisfactory. 
Then, too, it is the best substitute 
which we have for the English Ivy 
when we want an evergreen climber 
to grow on the side of a building. It 
does not climb very rapidly, but in 
the course of time will mount to the 
top of the second story. 

One must not suppose, though, that 
it ean be left wholly to itself. Al- 
though it has a tendency to cling to 
brick or stone, nevertheless it is 
easily loosened by the wind, and is 
likely to come tumbling down unless 
given some artificial support. Wher- 
ever it is used in a large way on the 
side of a building, you may be sure 
that it is kept in place by wires fas- 
tened at the ends of the wall, or to 
wires running from the ground to the 
roof. These wires do not show, of 
course, but it is only by their use that 
the vine is kept permanently in place. 
Moreover, the evergreen Bittersweet 
when used in this way must be 
sheared at least once every year to 
keep an even smooth surface. Other- 
wise it will make a very irregular 
growth. Properly cared for, it is al- 
most as handsome as English Ivy, and 
preferable to the Japanese Ivy be- 
cause of its evergreen character. 


I have just received the annual 
year book of Hillerest Gardens, the 
remarkable establishment conducted 
by Miss Marian Roby Case at Weston, 
Mass., where a group of boys is given 
the advantage of modern garden 
training throughout the summer 
months, while at the same time being 
instructed in the finer things of life. 
This little book, with its green covers 
and gold lettering, reviews the work 
of the school and garden for the sea- 
son, and gives the papers written by 
the boys at the end of the summer. 
The work which Miss Case has car- 
ried on here has attracted much atten- 


HORTICULTURE 


tion, and this booklet is an indication 
of what she has done to put horticul- 
ture on a high place. During the past 
season, lectures were given by a num- 


ber of prominent men, and these lec- | 


tures have been nicely summarized by 
the boys in this charming little book. 





NEW CATALOGUES 


Burbank, Luther. (Santa Rosa, Calif.) ‘‘Bur- 
bank Seeds, 1926.’’ Bulletin No. 70. 

A miscellaneous catalogue of Burbank de- 
velopments in vegetables and flowers. De- 
scriptions are brief but the illustrations are 
excellent. The new Amaranthus ‘‘Combus- 
tion’’ is featured on the cover. 

Clark, W. C. (‘‘Sunnymede,’’ Sharon, Mass.) 
‘*Glad Greetings.’’ 

This brief list of choice Gladioli is unusual 
because of the fact that it contains the full 
score of each variety as published in the 
Bulletin of the American Gladiolus Society. 
Dickson & Robinson. (Manchester, Eng.) 

‘*Spring Catalogue, 1926.’’ 

A full catalogue of vegetables, flowers, and 
garden sundries, including many items not 
found in smaller lists. An important cata- 
logue for gardeners unlimited in varieties. 
vn Carl. (Ukiah, Calif.) **Perennial 

ts. ’? 


In addition to a text full of practical in- 
formation, this meaty little catalogue fea- 
tures new German Irises, Evening Primroses, 
and Oriental Poppies. It has a key to late 
long-bearded Iris; plants for sunny rock 
work, etc. 

Stokes, Francis C. & Co. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
**112 Superb Varieties for Market Gar- 
dening: Season of 1926.’’ 

A carefully prepared and well illustrated 
catalogue of vegetables. Descriptions give 
days to maturity, peculiarities of cultivation 
and market gardening qualities. 


Stump & Walter Co. (New York.) ‘‘Seed An- 
nual, 1926.’’ 
A full, interesting catalogue, well illus- 


trated. Some interesting features are: Novel- 
ties in vegetable seeds; novelties in flower 
seeds; grass seeds for various purposes; 
Sweet Peas; Gladioli; Dahlias; hardy flower- 
ing shrubs. 
Thorp, Stanley. (Medway, Mass.) ‘‘Classic 
Gladiolus.’’ 

An alphabetical list with careful, brief de- 

scriptions giving color and growing habit. 


Importations from Australian hybridizers are 
listed separately. Well illustrated. 


Seabrook 


Nurseries 
Gladioli — 


Illustrated, Descriptive, Retail 
Catalogue, also Wholesale List 
of Planting Stock and Bulblets, 
now ready for distribution. 








The Finest Exhibition and Gar- 
den Varieties at our usual mod- 
erate prices. The quality of our 
bulbs this year is right up to 
the usual 


SEABROOK STANDARD 


LOUIS G. ROWE 
PROPRIETOR 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
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V “The Worlds 
Greatest Garden Book 


To anyone interested in growing 
vegetables or flowers, Burpee’s 
Annual is a fascinating book; much 
more than merely a catalog of 
seeds and bulbs. 


It tells you when and how to plant 
the appetizing vegetables and ex- 
quisite flowers you look forward to 
having in your own garden; and 
gives you a wealth of assistance in 
choosing the most pleasing high 
grade varieties. 


Write for Burpee’s Annual 
and free sample of seeds. 


Send the coupon below for a copy 
of Burpee’s Annual; then look 
through the book and select a regu- 
lar 10c packet of any vegetable or 
flower seeds entirely free, and we 
will mail it to you postpaid. 

W. ATLEE Burpee Co. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Tear Here 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Seed Growers PHILADELPHIA 


Send me a copy of BURPEE’S ANNUAL 
with Order Sheet good for a free 10c packet 
of Burpee’s Seeds. 


CeoeCeoeeeeeseeseeeseeseesseesesteeeseeses 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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I am glad to learn that the famine 
in standard Roses is not quite as se- 
vere as I had been led to believe. Ap- 
parently there are a few growers who 
will be able to supply Roses grown in 
tree form the coming spring. This 
does not mean, nevertheless, that 
there is an abundance of standard 
Roses. From what I can learn the 
available stock is likely to be snapped 
up within a short time. Moreover, 
there is a greater variety than in pre- 
vious years, and some of the newer 
Roses have been found to give re- 
markably good success when grown 
as standards. This is particularly true 
of Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, 
which makes a marvelously beautiful 
display as a tree Rose. Indeed, there 
are some growers who think that it 
gives better results when used in this 
way than as a bush Rose. 

Madame Butterfly, Caroline Test- 
out, Radiance and Red Radiance are 
also good varieties being offered this 
year, and which have the merit of 
flowering continuously. Etoile de 
France is better for June display, the 
flowers being only intermittent for 
the rest of the season. 

It is interesting to find that some 
of the climbing Roses are also being 
used as standards. It is easy to un- 
derstand that Paul’s Searlet Climber 
ean be readily trained as a standard, 
and according to the claims made for 
it, it departs from its usual habit 
when handled in this way, flowering 
all summer instead of only in the 
spring. The beauty of this Rose is the 
fact that the flowers do not take on 
a sickly purple with age. 

It is fair to suppose that the Climb- 
ing American Beauty when trained 
in tree form will still keep its habit 
of looking washed out and rather un- 
happy after being open for a few 
days. Of course, though, it will be 
much easier to trim off the old blooms 
than when the plant is being grown 
as a rampant climber. Indeed, it is 
diffieult to understand how the Climb- 
ing American Beauty, which is a very 
strong growing Rose, can be kept in 
tree form without constant use of the 
shears. 





On a visit to the notable Rose gar- 
den of Mrs. Louis Frothingham at 
North Easton, Mass., last year, I was 
interested to notice that the long 
beds of Pachysandra terminalis which 
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had been used along the sides of the 
walks leading from the house to the 
garden had been replaced with an- 
other ground cover, Periwinkle, if I 
remember correctly. Curiosity led me 
to inquire why the change had been 
made, and I was told that the Pachy- 
sandra when exposed to full sunlight 
all day took on a rusty appearance 
which was out of harmony with the 
neat green of the lawn and of the sur- 
rounding trees. 

The enthusiastic advocates of 
Pachysandra as a ground cover do 
not mention this tendency, but it is 
one worth keeping in mind. There are 
spots, especially under trees, where 
Pachysandra cannot be improved 
upon as a ground cover, but in the 
open and when used in an intimate 
situation as along a walk, it acquires 
a rather coarse and unprepossescing 
appearance. 

Myrtle or Periwinkle (‘Vinca minor) 
is really a much handsomer plant, 
with a clean glossy green color, which 
is very pleasing to the eye. It has the 
disadvantage, on the other hand, of 
being very much less hardy than 
the Japanese Spurge (Pachysandra), 
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which stands strong and 
throughout the winter months. When 
a very severe winter comes, without 
much snow, Periwinkle may be 
killed to the ground, in which event 
it will not quite recover until the 
middle of the succeeding summer. Oi 
course protection by means of ever- 
green boughs or straw will help t 


green 


prevent this winter killing. The 
plants make fairly rapid growth and 
can be set twelve inches apart, 


whereas Pachysandra plants should 
be set only six inches apart. 

Perhaps I might say in this con- 
nection that the thin growth oi 
Pachysandra, which is sometimes 
complained of, can be avoided by 
pinching out the tops two or three 
times during the first season, as in 
this way side shoots are produced and 
the plants made to thicken appre- 
ciably. 

In some gardens I have seen the 
English Ivy used very successfully 
as a ground cover. In sheltered posi- 
tions and especially at the base of a 
brick or stone wall, it will usually go 
through the winter without muel 


loss. Undoubtedly it is the most aris- 
tocratiec looking ground cover which 
can be found, and garden makers 
might well afford to experiment with 
it, especially in 


enclosed gardens. 





A GOOD SPECIMEN OF STANDARD ROSE 
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Naturally, a little protection will help 
to earry it through the winter. 

Then there is the evergreen Bitter- 
sweet (Evonymus radicans vegeta) 
which is also recommended oftentimes 
as a ground cover, and which has the 
merit of being hardy and of keeping 
its foliage in good condition through 
the cold weather. It is not as trim 
and neat as the other material men- 
tioned, and is not satisfactory when 
used as a wide border in a formal 
garden. It has a constant tendency to 
throw up strong shoots which extend 
a foot or so into the air, giving rather 
a rough and untidy appearance. For 
all that, the evergreen Bittersweet is 
an exceedingly useful plant. As found 
in the Arnold Arboretum growing in 
great masses along the sides of the 
driveway it is very satisfactory. 
Then, too, it is the best substitute 
which we have for the English Ivy 
when we want an evergreen climber 
to grow on the side of a building. It 
does not climb very rapidly, but in 
the course of time will mount to the 
top of the second story. 

One must not suppose, though, that 
it ean be left wholly to itself. Al- 
though it has a tendency to cling to 
brick or stone, nevertheless it is 
easily loosened by the wind, and is 
likely to come tumbling down unless 
given some artificial support. Wher- 
ever it is used in a large way on the 
side of a building, you may be sure 
that it is kept in place by wires fas- 
tened at the ends of the wall, or to 
wires running from the ground to the 
roof. These wires do not show, of 
course, but it is only by their use that 
the vine is kept permanently in place. 
Moreover, the evergreen Bittersweet 
when used in this way must be 
sheared at least once every year to 
keep an even smooth surface. Other- 
wise it will make a very irregular 
growth. Properly cared for, it is al- 
most as handsome as English Ivy, and 
preferable to the Japanese Ivy be- 
cause of its evergreen character. 


I have just received the annual 
year book of Hillerest Gardens, the 
remarkable establishment conducted 
by Miss Marian Roby Case at Weston, 
Mass., where a group of boys is given 
the advantage of modern garden 
training throughout the summer 
months, while at the same time being 
instructed in the finer things of life. 
This little book, with its green covers 
and gold lettering, reviews the work 
of the school and garden for the sea- 
son, and gives the papers written by 
the boys at the end of the summer. 
The work which Miss Case has ear- 
ried on here has attracted much atten- 


HORTICULTURE 


tion, and this booklet is an indication 
of what she has done to put hortieul- 
ture on a high place. During the past 
season, lectures were given by a num- 
ber of prominent men, and these lec- 
tures have been nicely summarized by 
the boys in this charming little book. 





NEW CATALOGUES 


Burbank, Luther. (Santa Rosa, Calif.) ‘‘Bur- 
bank Seeds, 1926.’’ Bulletin No. 70. 

A miscellaneous catalogue of Burbank de- 
velopments in vegetables and flowers. De- 
scriptions are brief but the illustrations are 
excellent. The new Amaranthus ‘‘Combus- 
i ’ is featured on the cover. 

Clark, W. C. (‘‘Sunnymede,’’ Sharon, Mass.) 
**Glad Greetings.’’ 

This brief list of choice Gladioli is unusual 
because of the fact that it contains the full 
score of each variety as published in the 
Bulletin of the American Gladiolus Society. 
Dickson & Robinson. (Manchester, Eng.) 

‘*Spring Catalogue, 1926.’’ 

A full catalogue of vegetables, flowers, and 
garden sundries, including many items not 
found in smaller lists. An important cata- 
logue for gardeners unlimited in varieties. 
— Carl. (Ukiah, Calif.) ‘*Perennial 

lants.’’ 


In addition to a text full of practical in- 
formation, this meaty little catalogue fea- 
tures new German Irises, Evening Primroses, 
and Oriental Poppies. It has a key to late 
long-bearded Iris; plants for sunny rock 
work, etc. 

Stokes, Francis C. & Co. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
**112 Superb Varieties for Market Gar- 
dening: Season of 1926.’’ 

A carefully prepared and well illustrated 
catalogue of vegetables. Descriptions give 
days to maturity, peculiarities of cultivation 
and market gardening qualities. 


Stump & Walter Co. (New York.) ‘‘Seed An- 
nual, 1926.’’ 
A full, interesting catalogue, well illus- 


trated. Some interesting features are: Novel- 
ties in vegetable seeds; novelties in flower 


seeds; grass seeds for various purposes; 
Sweet Peas; Gladioli; Dahlias; hardy flower- 
ing shrubs. 

**Classic 


Thorp, Stanley. (Medway, Mass.) 
Gladiolus.’’ 

An alphabetical list with careful, brief de 

scriptions giving color and growing habit. 


Importations from Australian hybridizers are 
listed separately. Well illustrated. 


Seabrook 
Nurseries 
Gladioli. 


Illustrated, Descriptive, Retail 
Catalogue, also Wholesale List 
of Planting Stock and Bulblets, 
now ready for distribution. 








The Finest Exhibition and Gar- 


den Varieties at our usual mod- 





erate prices. The quality of our 
bulbs this year is right up to 
the usual 


SEABROOK STANDARD 


LOUIS G. ROWE 
PROPRIETOR 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
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The Worlds 


Greatest (jarden Book 


To anyone interested in growing 
vegetables or flowers, Burpee’s 
Annual is a fascinating book; much 
more than merely a catalog of 
seeds and bulbs. 


It tells you when and how to plant 
the appetizing vegetables and ex- 
quisite flowers you look forward to 
having in your own garden; and 
gives you a wealth of assistance in 
choosing the most pleasing high 
grade varieties. 

Write for Burpee’s Annual 

and free sample of seeds. 
Send the coupon below for a copy 
of Burpee’s Annual; then look 
through the book and select a regu- 
lar 10c packet of any vegetable or 
flower seeds entirely free, and we 
will mail it to you postpaid. 

W. ATLEE Burpee Co. 

Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Tear Here 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 





Seed Growers PHILADELPHIA 


Send me a copy of BURPEE’S ANNUAL 
with Order Sheet good for a free 10c packet 
of Burpee’s Seeds. 
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POSTPAID Ent 
Let us send our complete price ote “ ‘ 

889 N. Union Street = 
HENRY E. PATTERSON Rockland, Mass. — 
Vo 
FLOWERING EVERGREENS H 

RE our specialty.— All kinds of Rhododen- 

drons, Azaleas, etc., by the carload (or less) 
at low prices. The Daphne Cneorum pictured Car 

here is one of the finest dwarf Evergreen Shrubs 
known to Horticulture. A dense mat 12 to 18 ) 
inches high; blooming heavily all Spring and again = 
in Fall. Fragrant pink flower clusters—6-8 inch = 
plants, $9.00 per 10. Soc 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE exh 
50 Church St., New York il 
GARLAND FLOWER , ally 
(Daphne Oneorum) A Complete Stock of Hardy Ornamentals - 
day 
Lily of the Valley ‘ 
for forcing in the Home * 
Throughout the Winter season we supply the 


to an exacting clientele fancy bowls and | ers 
pots filled with Lily of the Valley grow- “ i 
ing in specially prepared bulb Fibre. \ \ The 
Prices, according to the container se- ‘ 

lected, $1.75 to $10.00. en 
We are at all times prepared to supply up 


the highest grade of Pips for we | * Dahlia Creations was 


Per bunch of 25 pips, postpaid hib 











Per 100 pips, postpaid 6.00 oe 
Bulb Fibre (prepared) per quart 15 “MARMION” § the outstanding Dahlia of all time. It will Bt 
be disseminated in 1926. for 

For size, both width and depth, it cannot be 1 

surpassed; and for beauty, refinement, stem and | .. 

foliage, it is par excellence. Pat 

85 State Street Boston Our collection of Foreign varieties is probably | lov 
Telephone your orders to us at the finest in this country, and our American are | (a) 
Congress 8220 the choicest from the best growers. fol 

Send for Catalogue Illustrated catalog and cultural guide now ready, a 

will be sent free on request. Lest you forget, 

write for it now. Alt 


Trim Your Trees M. G. Tyler, 1660 Denver Ave., Portland, Oregon ne 
‘ Yourself . ° wo 


har 

It’s easy if you use a me 
~ Bartlett Jointed Tree . 

Trimmer with a com- Eu 


0uNn 

cost of buying several trimmers of dif, CAROLINA HEMLOCK 

Sone ant ane Prices F.O.B. Detroit : ini 

8 ft. (2 sections) $6.60; 12 ft. (3 sec- (Tsuga caroliniana) 

Sone) 8740; 216 ft.,(4 sections) $8.20 20. “As you know, I consider this tree 

421 E. Lafayette Ave., Detroit, a (Carolina Hemlock) the handsomest coni- 
fer we can grow in New England.”— 
Prof. C. S. Sargent, Director Arnold 

Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 

October, 1923. 


Introduced to cultivation by 
Harlan P. Kelsey 





































Your Favorite Flower 
THE GLADIOLUS 


Our 1926 Descriptive Price List 











i, A: a if you mention Each Ten 
GEORGE W. HUNTER, Grower i on tk ee ae 
R. F. D. No. 4, DOWAGIAC, MICH. Fine specimens, 4-5 ft. ....... 12.00 100.00 

Gladiolus Iris Narcissus All balled and burlapped 
sae Sie - 5% discount for cash with order 
October is a perfect time for transplant- 
4 NEW ENGLAND ing Evergreens. 


‘ 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 


Decide Trees Sry Via Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


(Teuga 
for Year Book Also many rare plants from the Harlan P. Kelsey 


Arnold Arboretum 
Bute Cree ‘ farms ® Hardy American Plants Salem, Mass. 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 
































